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THE FUNERAL OF LORD NELSON. 


Ar the present moment, while the recollection of 

the sublime and imposing pageant attendant upon 

the recent funeral obsequies of England’s great 
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chieftain, by which the nation has so spontaneously 

testified its gratitude and esteem for his brilliant 

deeds of arms and sage counsel in the senate, 

is yet vivid in all minds, it seems natural for 

us to revert to the burial of Nelson, which 
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has been described as a spectacle “the great- | 
est, the most grand, and the most solemn that ever 
took place in England.” Nearly forty-seven years 
have passed away since the gloom of that event 
overshadowed the city; but the recollection of 
its touching details yet survives in the hearts 
of thousands. Nelson was struck down in the 
prime of his manhood, and at the zenith of his 
fame, when the glory of his achievements was 
upon every lip, and the heart of every English- 
man throbbed with emotion at the mention of his 
name. It was the wish of the sovereign, George 111, 
that all ranks of the people, from the peer to the 
lowest of the populace, might have an opportunity 
of witnessing the respect paid to the remains of 
the hero, who all his life had scourged, and in 
dying had annihilated, the fleets of France and 
Spain, and who had established the independence 
of his country by proving her to be invincible on 
the ocean. It was for this reason that the cere- 
mony of his funeral was made to extend over two 
days, the 8th and 9th of January, 1806. Nelson 
had fallen on the 21st of October, in the previous 
year: his body had been brought to Greenwich 
Hospital, where it had lain in state during the pre- 
parations for its interment in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
At about eight o’clock on the morning of the 
8th, the heralds and naval officers, who had shortly 
before assembled at the Admiralty, arrived at 
Greenwich Hospital, where they were met by the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and corporation committee 
appointed to conduct the aquatic procession. A 
little after ten o’clock the body of the deceased 
hero was borne from the saloon and out at the 
eastern portal, and placed on board the state barge. 
Daring its slow and solemn transit to the water’s 
edge, the mournful music of the Dead March in 
Saul, the booming of minute guns at regular in- 
tervals, and the tolling of bells, announced that the 
funeral pageant had commenced. It was noon ere 
the whole procession, arranged in order, sailed 
slowly from Greenwich. The first state barge 
which led the way was freighted with drums, trum- 
pets, banners, and heraldic functionaries and insig- 
nia, with two captains and four lieutenants of the 
navy, all in full uniform, decked with the emblems 
of mourning. The second barge carried trumpets 
and heralds and the harness of the deceased as a 
knight of the Bath, together with the great ban- 
ner, in of a captain and two lieutenants. 
third barge, covered with black velvet, bore 
body of the hero, under a large sheet and a 
pall of velvet ornamented with six escutcheons— 
the heraldic king of arms standing at the head, and 
bearing a viscount’s coronet upon a black velvet 
cushion. The union flag waved at the prow. On 
board the fourth barge, Peter Parker, as chief 
mourner, was surrounded by admirals whose names 
stood highest in the service, and heroes who had 
fought in the same cause for which Nelson died. 
On the deck, holding the banner of emblems in his 
hand, stood Captain Hardy of the “ Victory,” who 
had kissed poor Nelson as he lay writhing in the 
death struggle, and had received his last com- 
mands. The fifth barge was that of his majesty, 
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sels. The barges were all covered with black cloth. 
The funeral barge which carried the body was 
rowed by seamen belonging to Nelson’s own crew, 
and the others by men selected from the Greenwich 
pensioners. The flags of each were hoisted half- 
mast high, and minute guns were fired as they 
tracked their sluggish way. The barges were 
flanked with twenty-six row-boats belonging to 
the river fencibles and the harbour marines. 

Thus constituted, the procession moved gradu- 
ally and mournfully up the river, the passage of 
which had been rigorously cleared of every boat 
| and skiff that might have formed a moment's ob- 
| struction. Every vessel lining the banks was 
| densely crowded on deck, masts, spars, and rig- 

ging, with tens of thousands of spectators of both 
| sexes and all ranks. Minute guns were fired from 
| the Tower as the corpse of Britain’s first admiral 
| floated past the old walls. It is difficult to imagine 
this dignified array of funeral pomp proceeding in 
anything like solemn and seemly order through the 
narrow arches of Old London Bridge, unless, as 
seems probable, the authorities had so ordered it 
that the transit should take place at or about the 
turn of the tide. As no accident, nor, that we are 
aware of, the slightest confusion occurred, it is 
likely that such was the case. Blackfriars was 
then the only bridge between London and West- 
minster Bridges: we may be sure that these three 
were all crammed and crowded to the utmost, as 
well as the wharves and warehouses on the banks 
and every point which afforded a view of the river. 
| Opposite the Temple, a pleasure barge, as long as a 
| seventy-four gun ship, had been moored for the ac- 
| er of such of the members of the cor- 

poration as did not form part of the procession. 
Here, arranged in deep mourning, they saw it 
slowly defile before them. y 

It was nearly three o’clock when the procession 
drew up at Whitehall-stairs in two lines, through 
which the barge bearing the body of Nelson ad- 
vanced. The trumpets blew a wailing dirge, and 
the gun-boats answered with booming peals as the 
disembarkation commenced. Just then the sun, 
which had been shining brightly all the morning, 
disappeared behind a mass of heavy clouds, and a 
tremendous hail-storm poured down, continuing 
until the body was landed, when the sky again 
as suddenly cleared up. The procession now forme: 
upon land, in order differing: as little as possible 
from the arrangement which had been followed 
upon the river, and moved onwards towards the 
Admiralty. There every necessary preparation had 
been made for its ey the captains’ room 
—— been set apart for the purpose, and appro- 
priate’y hung with superfine black cloth, and 
ighted with wax tapers. Here the body lay in 
state, the Rev. Mr. Scott, Nelson’s chaplain, sitting 
up with it all night. 








On the morning of Thursday the 9th, while it 
wanted yet an hour of daylight, the half-stifled 
roll of muffled drums was lena in every district 
of the city, calling the different volunteer corps to 
arms ; the call was obeyed with alacrity, and soon 





George 111; and this was followed by twelve others 
bearing the commissioners of the Admiralty, the | 


lord mayor and corporation, and the members of | 
the several civic companies, each in their own ves- | 


the streets from St. Paul’s Churchyard to the Ad- 
miralty were lined with these troops in double 
ranks. In Hyde-park the Life-guards were early 
at their post ; and in St. James’s-park all the regi- 
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ments of cavalry and infantry quartered within a 
hundred miles of London, that had served in the 
Egyptian campaign after the victory of the Nile, 
were ready to take part in the ceremony. At half- 
¢ ten the procession moved forward from the 
Admiralty, headed by several regiments, led by the 
Duke of York. Cavalry, infantry, and artillery- 
men, all branches of the service, were there—the | 
infantry marehing with arms reversed, their colours 
being hung with crape, and the officers wearing 
crape on the left arm. Then follow a band of pen- 
sioners from Greenwich Hospital, and another 
band of seamen and marines from the crew of the 
“ Victory.” As these march leisurely towards the 
Strand, there pours forth from the gate of the 
Horse Guards a continuous stream of carriages, 
each coming forward in time to occupy its arranged 
lace in the cortége. The combined glories of 
kingly wer, of military and heraldic pomp, are 
lavished to do honour to, the memory of the idol of | 
the nation. There are flags, and banners, and | 
plumes, and drums, and trumpets, and trophies— | 
there are the seven sons of the sovereign, three of 
whom are destined to wear a crown—there are | 
dukes, and marquises, and earls of England—there | 
are commanders of armies, and admirals of fleets 
—* captain and colonel and knight of arms’”— 
there is the primate of all England, and a body of 
divines in # ares habits—men of peace and men 
of war—there are the kindred of the mighty dead, 
and his sobbing friends and fellow warriors—and 
in the midst of all moves quietly onward 


The BODY— 


all that remains of the giant spirit, at the sound 
of whose name Napoleon himself quailed with ap- 
prehension, and from whose “avenging thunder” 
the banded armaments of France and Spain fled on 
the wings of fear. 

Through the Strand with solemn stately tread 
to Temple Bar, to the sound of trumpeted dirge 
and cannons’ distant roar, in gorgeous sadness, 
moves on the multitudinous woe. At the city 
gate they are received by the chief civic magistrate, 
and in silent and seemly order the dignitaries of 
the world’s first municipality swell the funeral 
train. ee that gilded coffin from which the 
velvet - has been thrown aside, that all may look 
upon the narrow house in which “the great de- 

” sleeps his last sleep, are rivetted a hun- 
dred thousand eyes. Every house is a swarming 
human hive crammed within and crowded on the 
roof ; from every window and loop-hole, from slated 
tile and chimney top, from every “coign of van- 
tage,” peers down the human face, and everywhere 
with one expression—the expression of that sorrow 
which has struck them all dumb. Ever as the 
funeral car* proceeds on its way, it is saluted by 








* The funeral car or open hearse in which the body of 
Nelson was drawn to the orn was decorated with a carved 
imitation of the head and stern of Nelson’s own ship, the 
“Victory,” surrounded with escutcheons of the arms of the 
deconand, and adorned with appropriate mottoes and emblem- 
atical devices, Above was an elevated canopy in the form of 
the upper part of an ancient sarcophagus, with six sable 
as and the coronet of a viscount in the centre, supported 

y four columns, representing palm trees, with wreaths of 
natural laurel and cypress entwining the shafts. The whole 
was mounted upon a carriage drawn by six horses, the capa- 
risons adorned with armorial escutcheons. The head of the 
ear towards the horses was ornamented with a figure of 





Fame; the stern carved and painted in the nayal style, with 


the different corps of troops that line the route; 
the trumpets sound, the muffled drums roll, and 
the soldiers present arms. At the head of the 
procession are the & yoy of Wales and the lord 
mayor, accompanied by the heralds-at-arms. On 
its arrival at St. Paul’s Churchyard, the cavalry 
march off to their barracks, the Scotch regiments 
remaining drawn up in the western area, The 
bands of pensioners, seamen, and marines enter 
the western gate, ascend the steps, and range 

themselves on each side, under the great western | 


| portico. On the arrival of the body, the funeral 


car is drawn up without the gate. The body is 
lifted from the car, covered with the pall, and 
borne up the steps on the shoulders of twelve sea- 
men of the “ Victory,” and is received within by the 
supporters and pall-bearers, who had previously 
alighted. Slowly following it, the remainder of 
the procession enters the church; among them 
were Sheridan and Charles James Fox (poor Pitt 
was lying on his death-bed), Tierney and Wynd- 
ham, the Earl of Moira, Lord Sidmouth, and Lord 
Castlereagh. These, with the seven royal brothers, 
are Britain’s chief men; there is a pause for a few 
minutes, as the dean and chapter, the minor canons 
and the vicars choral of the cathedral, fall into their 
allotted places. Then to the echoing peals of the 
organ, and the solemn strains of the burial service 
chanted by the united choirs of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, the body is borne towards the 
church and choir, preceded by the great banner 
and the knightly emblems of the deceased, and 
followed by the mourners, his relations, and the 
kingly and honourable train assembled to do re- 
verence to the memory of him who poured out his 
life blood for their and his country’s prosperity, 
and of whom nothing but a mangled a mutilated 
body now remains to honour. 

The spectacle that met the gaze of the mourn- 
ful train, as they advanced along the central aisle, 
must have been one of unexampled solemnity and 
sublime magnificence. The broad, immense and 
lofty expanse beneath the dome has been converted 
into one huge amphitheatre of seats, stage above 
stage, stretching to a vast height. A temporary 
orchestra, over the entrance to the choir, is hung 
with black cloth, as well as the choir itself, the 
marble pillars and the fronts of all the ao The 
whole of the enormous space is densely filled with 
spectators clad in deep mourning, the majority of 
whom are ladies. All eyes are fixed upon a wide 
platform in the middle space beneath the dome, 
enclosed and covered with black cloth, and in the 
centre of which the grave yawns for all that is 





the word ‘‘ Victory” in yellow letters on the lantern over the 
poop. Between the escutcheons were inscribed the words 
** Trinidad” and “ Bucentaur.” The coffin was placed on the 
quarter-deck, with its head towards the stern, with an English 
jack pennant over the poop, and lowered half-staff. The 
corners aud sides of the canopy were decorated with black 
ostrich feathers, and festooned with black velvet, richly 
fringed ; immediately above which, in front, was inscribed in 
gold the word “Nile” at one end. On one side was the 
motto, ‘ Hoste devicto, requievit ;”” behind, the word “ Tra- 
falgar ;” and on the other side the motto, “Palmam qui 


Jerat.’ The reader may gratify his curiosity by a sight of 


this car, at the cost of a journey to Greenwich Hospital, 
where it is still exhibited upon payment of a smallfee. A 
workman employed in its construction is yet surviving, and it 
has been stated in the papers of the day that he made ap- 

lication for permission to assist also, though it be but by 
Saving a single nail, in the preparation of the hearse that was 
to bear the body of Wellington to its final 308°" 
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mortal of the heroic Nelson. As the coffin slowly 
emerges to the view of the vast and silent multi- 
tude, sobs and sounds of grief burst forth on every 
side, and the tribute of sorrow flows freely and un- 
restrained from eyes long unused to weep, but ac- 
customed rather to flash with exultation at the 
mention of the prowess of him who is now borne 
to his rest. 

Gradually the procession vanishes into the choir, 
and then the sounds of funereal music, reverberat- 
ing beneath the lofty dome like the murmuring of 
far-off thunder, vibrate in every heart, and the rich 
strains of choral voices are heard mingling with 
the low diapason of the sighing organ-——and thus 
they sing: “ Lord, let me know my end, and the 
number of my days; that I may be certified how 
long I have to live. Thou hast made my days as 
it were a span long; and mine age is nothing in 
respect of Thee, and verily every man living is 
altogether vanity. For man walketh in a vain 
shadow, and disquieteth himself in vain; he heapeth 
up riches, and cannot tell who shall gather them. 
And now, O Lord, what is my hope ; truly my hope 
is even in Thee; hear my prayer, O Lord, and 
with thine ear consider my calling; hold not thy 
peace at my tears. O spare me a little, that I may 
recover my strength ; before I go hence, and be no 
more seen.” Then after a pause, during which the 
lesson is read, the organ and the voices again 
break forth in the sublime language of the 90th 
Psalm, “Lord, Thou hast been our refuge from 
one generation to another,” etc. The service in 
the choir concluded with the anthem, “ Lord, let 
me know mine end,” which being finished a proces- 
sion was formed from the choir to the grave, bear- 
ing the flags and banners as before, the gentlemen 
of the choir accompanying the body, while the 
organ pealed forth a solemn dirge. 

The short winter day had come to a close during 
the performance of the choral service, and darkness 
had gathered upon the scene; but this had been 
anticipated, and a timely provision had been made 
for illuminating the space beneath the dome. A 
gigantic wooden framing, painted black, to which 
were attached two hundred patent lamps of the 
greatest illuminating power then known, hung sus- 
pended over the centre of the area, which, while it 
afforded sufficient light for the purposes of the 
ceremony, added much to the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the spectacle. Beneath the partial and 
lurid glare of these blazing lights, the mourners 
and heralds arranged themselves in due order, 
while the coffin was laid upon the bier over the 
mouth of the grave. Here was sung the anthem, 
“ Man that is born of a woman hath but a short 
time to live.” ‘Then, while the dean pronounced 
the remainder of the burial service, the coffin was 
gradually lowered by means of a concealed appa- 
ratus, and slowly vanished from the gaze of the 
breathless multitude, straining their tearful eyes 
for the last look. Then was heard the rattling of 
earth upon the coffin lid, and the suggestive re- 
sponse of the choir singing, “I heard a voice from 
heaven,” and after that came the concluding an- 
them by Handel, “ His body is buried in peace ; 
but his name liveth evermore.” 

The moment the body was deposited, a signal 
was given at St. Paul’s, and in answer to it the 
troops who were drawn up in Moorfields responded 
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—the artillery by the discharge of ordnance, and 
the es giving volleys by corps three times 
repeated. 

The body of Horatio Viscount Nelson being 
thus laid in its last resting-place, amidst a deep 
silence broken only by a few stifled sobs, Garter 
King of Arms advanced to the edge of the grave, 
and in a solemn voice proclaimed the style of the 
deceased peer. Then the treasurer, .comptroller, 
and steward of his household broke their staves, 
and gave the pieces to Garter, who threw them 
into the grave. The twelve seamen from the 
“Victory,” who bore the corpse of the gallant 
commander, were also about to lower his flag into 
the tomb, but suddenly with one accord they rent 
it in pieces, in order that each might preserve a 
fragment as long as he lived.* The trophies of the 
deceased, with the standards and banners, having 
been deposited on a table near the grave, the pro- 
cession, arranged by the officers of arms, slowly 
departed from the cathedral in the same order in 
which they had entered in the morning. Thus 
terminated the funeral obsequies of the greatest 
naval commander the world ever saw. 

During the whole of the solemn and imposing 
ceremony, which in the course of its two days’ pro- 
gress was witnessed by nearly all the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, the utmost order and decorum 
prevailed ; and every possible testimony of sorrow 
and respect was manifested by the immense con- 
course of spectators of all ranks. It was not a 
ceremonial woe that overshadowed every face, but 
a real, deep, and substantial grief. The time was 
an earnest time, and every day brought tidings of 
earnest moment, bearing more or less remotely on 
the welfare of every man of every class. It is diffi- 
cult now, after the lapse of nearly half a century, 
five-and-thirty years of which have been years of 
peace, to realize the state of public feeling, in his 
day, with regard to Nelson and his services. It 
may well be that the common people saw in him 
nothing more than a fearless and invincible warrior 
who trampled the power of the enemy under his 
feet, and conquered wherever he came. Such a 
character is sure to be popular in every age, and 
he will ever be the favourite of the multitude, irre- 
spective of the value of his conquests. But fifty 
years ago the position of this country was very 
different from what it is at the present moment. 
Europe almost entirely was in the grasp of Napo- 
leon, or about to become so; and Britain, herself 
threatened with invasion, preserved her independ- 
ence only at the costs of immense sacrifices both of 
blood and treasure. The high spirit of the people 
never quailed at the aggressions of the continental 
despot ; but cautious and wary politicians saw but 
too plainly that it was only by the predominant 
superiority of her arms upon the ocean, that the 
liberties of England were preserved. It was the 
long series of naval conquests gained by Nelson 
and his brave compeers that established them upon 
a firm basis. When the fleets of France and Spain 
had combined against Great Britain, then came the 





* Both Southey and Alison record this act of the sailors at 


rave of Nelson. As a further instance of the enthusiasm 
. We 


the 
of the whole fieet in favour of the d 
may remind the reader that the leaden coffin in which his bod, 
was brought home, was cut up into pieces and distribu 
throughout the different ships, to be preserved as relics. 


















































grand crisis of the war. Had Nelson sustained as 
great a defeat as he achieved a victory—if, instead 
of utterly annihilating their maritime forces on the 
day of Trafalgar, his own vessels had struck their 
aan to the foe—nothing could have saved this 
country from the horrors and miseries of at least a 
descent upon its coasts, an attempted invasion. 
In the words of Alison, “ It was the arm of Nelson 
which delivered his country from that danger : 
thenceforth the citadel of her strength was beyond 


the reach of attack. At Waterloo she fought for | 
When we | 


victory—at Trafalgar for existence.” 
call to mind that considerations allied to these oc- 
cupied the thoughts of the staid and better in- 
formed sections of society, we shall have a key to 
the universal estimation of the dauntless assertor 
of England’s might, and the universal sorrow ex- 
perienced for his loss. That sorrow, however, deep 
and sincere as it was, was yet associated with a 
stern joy. The warrior had fallen, it is true, never 
again “from his wave-ruling chariots of fire” to 
hurl the deadly thunders across the deep ; but in his 
dying throes he had crushed the might and cowed 
the valour of his country’s enemies; and he slept 
the sleep of death in the arms of victory only 
when there was no longer to be found on the broad 
bosom of ocean “a foeman worthy of his ire.” 

In the retrospect which we have thus briefly 
taken of the ceremonies which graced the inter- 
ment of Nelson, we have seen attending at his fu- 
neral obsequies all the assembled nobility and true 
dignity of the British empire—the united aristo- 
cracies of blood, of reputation, of genius, and of com- 
merce—commanders of armies, admirals of fleets, 
leaders of the senate, and heirs direct and pre- 
sumptive of thrones. But where was he, the 
future Nelson of the land who was providentially 
prepared to dash the violated sceptre from the 
grasp of Napoleon, and to consummate the libera- 
tion of Europe, which the simple-hearted hero, whom 
an assembled nation had this day consigned to the 
tomb, had so gloriously begun? Where was he 
whom, half a century later, equal honours and 
equal pomp were to attend to the same bourne? 
Among fhe warriors who gathered round the tomb 
of the great admiral, we look in vain for the name 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley. Many of his after com- 
panions-in-arms were there, and some who were 
superior in command, but the future conqueror of 
Napoleon was far away. It is a singular circum- 
stance that while Nelson lay dead and awaiting 
burial, Wellington was absent on the only fruitless 
oe of his entire military career. He had 
sailed up the Weser at the close of 1805, at the 
head of a few British brigades, with the view ot 
co-operating with the allies in thwarting the doings 
ofthe French emperor; but the prospect of making 
any impression upon the immense armaments of 
Napoleon was found so utterly hopeless at that 
particular period, that the attempt was abandoned, 
and the forces sent out for the purpose, after an 
absence of some weeks, returned to England with- 


out striking a blow. The names of Nelson and 
Wellington, the two world-renowned warriors of 
England, who led her hosts to victory by sea and 
by jand, must ever be associated together. Though 
well-nigh half a century elapsed after the one had 
been struck down by the murderous bullet, before 
the other, at a ripe old age, had sunk tranquilly in 
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the arms of death, yet is the history of their 
warlike exploits one history ; they wrought to- 
gether, though at dates and distances far asunder, 
one work—the soldier, and subsequently the states- 
man, completing what the seaman had begun. In 
their lives they appear never to have met. But as 
the mortal remains of the great duke have been laid 
at rest by the side of those of the great admiral, 
they are thus united for the first time in the grave. 
It strikes us as a fit and appropriate union—there, 
beneath the shadow of that ofty dome, which, 
rearing its magnificent form above the metropolis 
of the world, may well serve as a fit mausoleum for 
their kindred ashes. . 








A PENNYWORTH OF LOCOMOTION. 


Ir a history could be written of all the men who, 
by various means, have grown rich and retired upon 
a competence, we feel persuaded that by far the 
greatest number of them would be found to be the 
men who have adopted the commendable maxim of 
giving “a good pennyworth for a penny.” The 
bold adventurers, the successful speculators, the 
unscrupulous intriguers for sudden gain, consti- 
tute, even when taken all together, but a fraction 
of the immense section of society who, having the 
world under their feet, live in the enjoyment of re- 
spectability and ease. How numerous this class 
has grown of late years, the observant pedestrian 
who rambles occasionally through the suburbs and 
surroundings of the metropolis has a very sufficient 
idea. The thousands and tens of thousands of 
genteel residences which have risen and are daily 
rising in every direction, and which are fit for no 
other purpose than the occupancy of families well- 
to-do in the world, afford a sufficient attestation 
of the numbers of the class to which we allude: 
they have achieved independence by the industries 
of commerce ; and they owe their success mainly, 
as their history would show, to the practical adop- 
tion of the maxim above quoted. The discovery 
has at length been made, though it dawned but 
slowly upon the commercial mind, that the surest, 
though it may not be the shortest, way to success 
is by responding to the demands of the million at 
a rate of remuneration which shall ensure the 
growth and continuance of that demand. In con- 
sequence of the general reception of this discovery 
as a truth, and in consequence too of the competi- 
tion which it has done not a little to increase, 
every necessary of life, and not a few of its luxu- 
ries, are now to be procured at a price which 
leaves the barest fractional margin of profit to 
the purveyor and the distributor, and which be- 
comes remunerative only through the increased 
demand to which cheapness invariably supplies a 
stimulus. 

But we are not going to write an essay on the 
peculiarities of present-day traffic, though some- 
thing might be said on that subject worth the 
reading. We are going to take a ride ina penny 
omnibus. Here we are at Holborn-hill: the omni- 
bus, a white one, has just turned round, and we 
are the first to jump in and ensconce ourselves in 
a further corner. Now we can ride to Tottenham 
Court-road for a penny, or to Edgware-road, if 
we choose, for two-pence. We are hardly seated, 
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when an elderly dame literally bundles in, having 
a large brown-paper parcel, almost as big as a pan- 
nier, and a eathed and semi-collapsed bandbox, 
which she quietly arranges on the cushioned seat, 
simple creature, as though she had engaged that 
whole side to herself. She is followed in an in- 
stant by an elderly and portly figure in patched 
boots, and well-worn dingy great-coat, who takes 
the right-hand door corner, where he sits with 
clasped horny hands, nursing a corpulent umbrella, 
upon the handle of which he rests his unshaven 
chin, as with rueful face he peers over the low 
door. Bang! goes something on the roof; the 
explosion startles him from hisecontemplations and 
causes him to poke out his head, which is instantly 
drawn in again, as the conductor opens the door, 
and keeps it open while a living tide rushes in— 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine ! 
“No more room here, conductor; full here!” 
“ Full inside!” roars the conductor, in reply. But 
we don’t move on yet; there is a vision of muddy 
boots, corduroy garments, and coat-tails, clamber- 
ing up consecutively in the rear under the guid- 
ance of the conductor, and making a deafening 
uproar on the roof in the ceremony of arranging 
themselves upon what has been not inappropriately 
styled the “knife-board.” ‘ All right” bursts in- 
voluntarily from the lips of the conductor, as the 
last pair of boots disappears above our heads. 
Now the “’bus” gets under way, and we begin 
to look around us, and find that we form one of a 
very mixed company indeed. Opposite us sits 
the old lady with the bandbox and monster bundle. 
By her side is a very thin journeyman baker in his 
oven undress, and next to him a young man carry- 
ing a blue bag, and wearing a diamond ring on his 
little finger, a pair of false brilliants by way of 
shirt-studs, and a violet-coloured neck-tye. To 
his left is the wife of a mechanic, carrying a cap- 
less, bald-headed fat baby in her arms—baby sput- 
tering, staring and kicking in an ecstasy of delight, 
and stretching out its little puddings of fingers to 
reach the diamond-ringed hand that grasps the 
blue bag. Next to the mother of the baby is a 
blue-jacket, a regular tar, who, it would seem, has 
entered the omnibus for the sake of enjoying a 
“turn in,” and is endeavouring to compose him- 
self to sleep. Next to him is our friend with his 
companion the stout umbrella, which he still clasps 
with undiminished affection. Of the party sitting 
on our side we cannot give so good an account, by 
reason of a very corpulent passenger, weighing, at 
a rough guess, some twenty stone, who has almost 
eclipsed our view in that direction, and whose pre- 
sence oppresses us with an idea of the cheapness of 
land-carriage in the present day—estimating it by 
weight. We stop for half a minute at the top of 
Chancery-lane, to put down the owner of the blue- 
bag; somebody too drops from the roof, but an- 
other climbs up, and another rushes in as we are 
again getting under way, and, still full, we pro- 
ceed onwards. We drop three more of our com- 
pany at the corner of Red Lion-street, and among 
them, greatly to the relief of the horses and the 
writer, the ponderous passenger. Now, we find 
ourselves sitting next to a shoemaker, who is tak- 
ing home a pair of new boots of his own manufac- 
ture ; we can tell that much by the channels cut 
by countless wax-ends through the hardened skin 





of his little fingers. Next to him are a couple of 
boys, who, we suspect, have no other business to 
follow just now than to enjoy a penny ride for the 
pleasure of walking back again. We are soon in 
New Oxford-street, and now the elderly and portly 
man whom we first noticed lifts his corpulent 
umbrella carefully out of the omnibus and disap- 
pears in the shop of an advertising tailor, probably 
in search of a new great-coat, which indeed it, is 
high time that he had provided. Nobody gets up 
in place of the last few departures—for a good and 
sufficient reason, namely, that we are approaching 
the end of the pennyworth, and that all who go 
beyond Tottenham Court-road must pay a double 
fare. Now the conductor pops his head in at the 
window, and, to save time, collects the pence of all 
the penny passengers, so that there will be nothing 
to do beyond letting them out when we stop. At 
Tottenham Court-road all the passengers alight 
but ourselves, even the old lady emerging from 
behind her bandboxes, and walking off towards St. 
Giles’s. But new customers are waiting, and in 
less than two minutes we are crammed again with 
@ new cargo as various as the preceding one, and 
on we roll towards the Edgware-road. We set out 
with twelve insiders, and we stop at the end of 
our route with but four, and yet the conductor has 
taken twenty-two fares, by an accurate calculation, 
without actually pulling up to a stand-still once 
on the way. The necessity of despatch is recog- 
nised by both parties to the contract, and_pas- 
sengers, paying their money before they alight, 
are seen to step out while the vehicle goes on at 
an easy pace, and others clamber in or on to the roof 
in the same way. 

We have got to the end of the journey, and 
nothing better offering on our return, we ascend 
to the roof, and ride back on the outside to our 
starting point. There is a great deal of the world 
to be seen in the inside of an omnibus, as those 
who are accustomed to ride in them very well 
know, but there is still more to be seen on the 
outside. The “knife-board,” that is, the longitu- 
dinal seat which stretches from end to end of the 
roof, is a very favourite position with a numerous 
class of the metropolitan world. It is sufficiently 
far above the noise of the wheels to allow of undis- 
turbed conversation, and is a point of eminence 
from which everything going forward below and 
around can be plainly seen. We have ourselves 
made from this point some curious surveys of men 
and things with we could not possibly have made 
in a less elevated position, or which did not, like 
that, afford us an ever-moving panorama of social 
life and action. We were indebted to it, not lon 
ago, for an involuntary view of the mode in which 
London tradesmen live—a view, by the way, which 
sient have satisfied the most sceptical of the mate- 
rial prosperity ps by that class in spite of occa- 
sional cries of “ times.” Our omnibus slowly 
proceeded down a narrow and obstructed street. 
It was a warm summer’s evening, between the 
hours of nine and ten, and the shopmen of the dis- 
trict, from want of back parlours, were taking their 
supper in the front floor, with the windows of their 
apartments open. Cool garnished sirloins, pt 
decked hams, pickled salmon and lobster salads, 
with cold gooseberry pies, in great profusion, were 
forced upon our vision as we were carried along. 
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We are no friends to idle curiosity, however, and 
our only eye: on what we involuntarily saw, 
shall be the remark of a hungry-looking fellow- 
traveller, whose eyes twinkled, and whose mouth 
visibly watered at the sight, as he exclaimed spon- 
tancously, “Oh, don’t they do it capitally up here, 
sir!” 

The boorish incivility and savage behaviour of 
omnibus drivers and conductors was, not many 
years ago, the theme of universal irritation and 
complaint, and indeed it was very justly so. At 
the present moment, the reverse is the case, a civil 
and obliging demeanour being the general charac- 
teristic of the profession. The key to the trans- 
formation is, doubtless, to be found in the fact, 
that civility pays better than its opposite. There 
is still, however, room for improvement in some 
particulars, as the following little incident will 
show. Entering the other day an omnibus which, 
by the inscription on its side, professed to carry 
passengers to-—— church, we found ourselves, 
while yet a quarter of a mile from the church, the 
solitary occupants of it, with the exception of an- 
other passenger. The omnibus stopped, and the 
conductor called upon us to alight, saying that 
they did not go any further. 

“ Not go any further!” said the other passenger, 
one of those individuals evidently who stand up 
for their rights—“ you don’t pretend that I am to 
get out and walk a quarter of a mile in the rain P” 

* Don’t go any further, sir.” 

“Yes you do; you have the name of —— church 
painted on the side of your omnibus; you go there, 
certainly.” 

“ Don’t go any further, sir.” 

“ Don’t tell me that nonsense, you go where you 
profess to go, I suppose.” 

“ Don’t go any further, sir.” 

“But you must go further. I pay to be taken 
to ——— church, and to the church I will be taken.” 

“ Don’t go any further, sir,” 

“ Then I won't get out—-you may drive me back 
to where you took me up, and I'll pay you no- 
thing.” 

Conductor (slamming the door with a bang 
that shakes the whole fabrie, and bawling to the 
driver), “Go on to the church! The gentleman 
won't get out;” and away we drive, slashing 
through the mud and mire, and rolling, pitching, 
and labouring like a vessel in a storm, until we 
reach the church. At last we alighted ; the other 
passenger walked off, and I asked the conductor 
why he wished to set down his passengers a quarter 
of a mile from their destination. 

“ A quarter of mile! "Tisn’t six yards ! that gen- 
tleman likes a good penn’orth, anyhow ; he does,” 

The conductor, though no political economist, 
had rightly described the leading principle that 
governs commercial transactions in the present 
day. A nimble shilling is now better than a lazy 

und. 

Although in the above sketch of a penny om- 
nibus there may be little to attract towards such 
vehicles the wealthy or the genteel, yet the 
thoughtful readey who looks more deeply into 
the subject, will see in their establishment the con- 
cession of a great boon to the working classes. 
Twenty years ago the omnibus, instead of being as 
its name imports—for all—was the conveyance 
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almost entirely of the well-to-do members of so- 
ciety. The short fares were sixpence, and the long 
ones a shilling. Omnibusses were, therefore, for 
all practical purposes out of the reach of the 
humbler ranks. By the penny "bus, however, the 
honest labourer may now at a trifling expense be 
conveyed to the mh where he works, or trans- 
ported from it, greatly to the improvement of his 
health and spirits. For a penny, too, the poor 
milliner may have her toilsome walk lightened ; 
while relatives, separated by long distances in the 
great metropolis, may visit each other without 
being worn out with the toil of walking for hours 
over London’s stony-hearted flags. 
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THE GROWTH AND INTRODUCTION OF 
GUTTA PERCHA. 


Over the primeval forests of Johore, on the Ma- 
layan peninsula; over the woods of Singapore, of 
Sarawak, of the wilds around Coti, on the south- 
east coast of Borneo ; the sun rose and set through 
ages upon large and magnificent trees of 
the sapotaceous order—trees which bore in their 
branches and trunks a product of almost un- 
porereled utility and consequent value; but which, 
owever, were scarcely known for anything be- 
yond an edible oil, (called by the inhabitants of 
Sarawak, WViaro,) which the natives of these various 
districts expressed from their fruit, and which 
served as a nourishing accompaniment to their 
food. We say scarcely known, because around 
Singapore—where the tree was named Percha— 
it was known to possess another and more valuable 
secretion in the form of an exudation termed gutta 
percha, literally, gum of the percha, or, even more 
correctly, gum of Sumatra, the Malay name of 
that island being Pulo Percha, although, curiously 
enough, it cannot be ascertained that the tree has 
ever been known there. The exudation of which 
we have spoken was used by a few of the native 
woodmen of Singapore for the formation of handles 
to their tools, ete, And only so late as the year 
1842, just ten years ago, these woodmen were 
apparently the only persons in the world to whom 
the value of this substance was known. Now, 
however, through the agency of Dr. Montgomerie, 
every quarter of the globe has it in daily and fami- 
liar use for purposes of the most heterogeneous 
description. 

In that year, when Dr. Montgomerie was as- 
sistant surgeon in the island, his attention was 
attracted by the handle of a parang, or wood- 
chopper, with the nature of which he was un- 
acquainted. He at once instituted inquiries, and 
learned that it might be moulded to any form 
by simply immersing it in boiling water, after 
which it would, on cooling, retain the given shape. 
To have the attention aroused, and to labour 
until its object is thoroughly investigated, are 
simultaneous impulses in the earnest mind. Dr. 
Montgomerie instantly got possession of the parang 
handle in question, and announced his desire to 
obtain as many more as possible. He also pro- 
cured an account of the tree yielding this sap, and 
of the modes by which the latter was collected ; 
but, unhappily, he was prevented by illness from 
personally visiting its native forests. 
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In the following year he sent specimens of the 
gutta percha to the Medical Board of Calcutta, 
and also to England; where they were submitted 
to the Chemical Committee of the Society of Arts, 
with a suggestion by their discoverer that the sub- 
stance might form a valuable substitute for Indian 
rubber in its application to surgical purposes. These 
early specimens were exhibited in four different 
states, namely, the still liquid juice enclosed in 
a bottle; some thin 

ieces “resembling 

eather ;” a spongy 
mass, exemplifying 
the manner in which 
it hardens upon 
mere exposure to the 
surrounding atmo- 
sphere; and lastly, 
the before-mention- 
ed leathery portions 
formed into a lump 
by immersion in boil- § 
ing water; in fact, { 
the gutta percha in 
the form in which we 
now so constantly see 
it. In the spring of 
the year 1844, seve- 
ral practical applica- 
tions of the new sub- 
stance were placed 
before the Society ; 
amongst which we 
may instance a pair 
of shoes mended with 
it, varnishes respect- 
ively prepared by dis- 
solving it in turpen- 
tine and in naphtha, 
casts of medals, 
lathe-bands, etc., etc. 
The gold medal of 
the Society of Arts 
was accordingly pre- 
sented to its intro- 
ducer to the civilized 
nations of the world; 
a testimonial which 
was indeed but a fee- 
ble shadowing forth 
of the gratitude 
which was soon to 
become his rightful 
due for the valuable 
gift which he had 
placed within the 
reach of every class. 
Gutta percha was 
received with less of 
suspicion and prejudice than often falls to the 
share of a new and unknown substance, even in 
the present day ; orders for continually increasing 
quantities flowed steadily towards its native shores, 
and the article became one of a regular and stated 
commercial interest. Yet even now little is known 
of the natural history, or indeed of any thing be- 
yond the manifold uses, of the substance, so that we 
ean offer but a meagre account of it to our readers. 
Its principal known properties are, that it is 
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THE GUTTA PERCHA PLANT. 


combustible, and burns brightly like Indian rubber, 
yet will not inflame without an extremely great 
heat. It is unaffected by cold or any degree of 
moisture, while atmospheric heat merely makes it 
less rigid, without in any way discomposing its 
form or lessening its value. It is capable of solu- 
tion in essential oils, but is little affected by 
unctuous oils. It mixes well with most colouring 
matters, and when heated is tenaciously adhesive. 
It is also slightly 
elastic, and possesses 
thevery singular pro- 
perty of contracting 
with heat—a pro- 
perty which is quite 
at variance withevery 
known law of phy- 
sics. 

The tree is, as we 
have before mention- 
ed, of the natural 
order Sapotacee, an 
order remarkable for 
the secretion of an a- 
bundant milky juice, 
which, unlike similar 
secretions in other 
tribes, is free from 
all acid or poison- 
ous properties. The 
order includes also 
the celebrated Palo 
de Vaco, or cow-tree 
of South America, 
which yields an 
agreeable and nour- 
ishing substitute for 
animal milk; and 
the Indian Mava, or 
Madhuca, (Bassia 
bulyracea,) one of 

f the many species of 
butter-tree, known 
to yield as much as 
three quintals of oil 
from a single speci- 
men. The order Sa- 
potacee, however, 
notwithstanding a 
very prevalent opin- 
ion to the contrary, 
does not include the 

==) caoutchouc, or In- 
dian rubber, which 
is the secretion of a 
few plants that form 
rare exceptions in 
the otherwise acrid 
and even dangerous 





order of Euphorbiaceae. 

But to return to the gutta percha, the Jsonan- 
dria gutta of Professor Edward Forbes; it is 
described as a magnificent tree, averaging from 
three to six feet in the diameter of its trunk. The 
wood, as may be readily conclyded, is of a loose, 
spongy, and fibrous texture, of a light colour, and 
tracked with longitudinal lines of a deep black, 
which are in reality the reservoirs of the secretion, 
filled with it in a dried state. We may here men- 
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tion that we are indebted for the specimens of the 
wood which were first brought to England, to Mr. 
Thos. Lobb, the botanist of Mr. Veitch, the enter- 
prising nursery gardener of Exeter. Sir Jas. Brook, 
the rajah of Sarawak, mentions the mode of ob- 
taining the gum in Borneo to be the wasteful one 
of felling the tree, stripping off the bark, and then 
collecting the juice which flows from the lacerated 
surfaces in troughs formed of the hollow stem of the 
plantain; by this means, each tree furnishes from 
twenty to thirty pounds: but in Singapore, the 
more rational and fore-sighted mode is followed, of 
cutting notches in the bark, and so patiently col- 
lecting the milk as it exudes. The appearance of 
this substance is too familiar to need description ; 
but we may mention that when it reaches this 
country in thin shavings, or in rolls—the two 
forms in which it is usually imported—it is seldom 
found to be unmixed with various foreign sub- 
stances, as leaves, straws, etc., for the removal of 
which it undergoes a process known as “ knead- 
ing,” which is done in hot water, and it is then 
ready to be formed into the various articles for 
which it is destined. It is worthy of especial re- 
mark that it is never worn out, for it is not 
injured in any way by re-forming, or by repeated 
modelling. It may be melted and remelted any 
number of times without losing its native proper- 
ties, or acquiring any foreign ones.* 

In the catalogue of the celebrated collection of 
curiosities made by the Tradescants occurs the fol- 
lowing remarkable article:—‘‘The pliable mazer 
wood,” which, “ being warmed in water, will work 
to any form.” “ Doubtless,” says a correspondent 
of ‘Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,’ for 1850, 
“this was gutta percha.” Dr. Montgomerie de- 
scribes it in the very words of Tradescant : “ This 
is a point which awakens much speculation, and 
which we would gladly see well examined, though 
but little light can, we fear, be thrown upon 
it after the lapse of so many years.” Although 
we cannot suppose that the measur wood, men- 
tioned in the ‘Red Saga’ of Eric, can have a 
connection either with the mazer wood of Tra- 
descant, or the gutta percha of Dr. Montgome- 
rie, we must not omit, as a conclusion to this 
short paper, giving the following passage from that 
ancient composition ; premising, however, that this 
meesur wail is usually supposed to be the bird-eye 
maple of America, and that we have no reason 
whatever to suppose the gutta percha tree to be 
a native of that continent, or that the Icelanders 
ever visited the southern hemisphere. The extract 
runs as follows: “‘ When he (Karlsefne) was quite 
ready, and his ship was lying outside the pier, wait- 
ing for a favourable wind, there came to him a 
German man from Bremen, in Saxland: he asked 
Karlsefne to sell him his broom. ‘ I will not sell it,’ 
said Karlsefne. ‘ I will give you half a mark in gold 
for it,’ said the German man. Karlsefne thought 
this was a good offer, and thereupon they concluded 
the bargain. The German man went away with the 
broom. Karlsefne did not know what wood it was, 


. butit wasmesur, which had come from Wineland.’’+ 





* We refrain at present from alluding to the various uses of 
gutta percha, having, through the kind permission of the pro- 
prietors of the gutta percha works in London, been permitted 
to examine the process of manufacturing the article for va- 
rious p' 8. This visit will be described in our next number. 

t See Mallett’s ‘ Northern Antiquities.’ 





A PAGE IN THE CHRONICLES OF 
VERSAILLES, 


Ir is not too much to say that every house, every 
tree, every blade of grass at Versailles has a legend 
connecting it with the annals of mankind. ere, 
indeed, we can read “ sermons in stones,” and find 
an emphatic commentary on the words, “all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The chronicles of Versailles would fill volumes. 
Just think of Trianon and Marie Antoinette—the 
tennis-court and Mirabeau—the parec-aux-cerfs and 
Louis xv. Here some one points out to you the 
allée des philosophes, where Bossuet, Fénélon, and 
a few others used daily to study the Bible. A little 
further on you find Mademoiselle de la Valliére’s 
favourite spot. This beautiful miniature garden, 
fragrant with the choicest flowers, and so tastefully 
laid out, was intended to perpetuate in the mind of 
Louis xvi11, Hartwell, and all the sad story of 
the exile’s life. But we must forbear ; let us select 
one point from the eventful history of Versailles, 
and endeavour to bring it out before our readers 
in all its completeness. 

At about eight o’clock in the morning of the 
22nd October, 1685, the secretary of state, Louvois, 
was sitting, apparently very much agitated, before 
a table covered with Beng papers, and capacious 
portfolios. Every now and then he took up some 
document, perused it carelessly, then throwing it 
down again, started from his chair and walked 
towards the window, as if he expected either a mes- 
sage or a visitor. He had already shown several 
unmistakable signs of impatience, when the rum- 
bling of a carriage, as it seemed to stop before the 
gate of his hdtel, restored him to statesman-like 
calmness. A few minutes after the door of the 
room was opened, and a servant announced Father 
La Chaise, confessor to his “ most Christian ma- 
jesty.” 

* Monsieur de Louvois,” began the priest, “I 
fear I have somewhat delayed answering your in- 
vitation, but the pressure of ecclesiastical duties 
yaa be my apology. I have only just left the 

ing.” 

“Well,” replied the secretary of state, with af- 
fected jocularity ; “ neither you nor I are likely to 
be long troubled about government matters, if what 
I hear is correct.” 

“ You allow yourself, sir, to be too easily fright- 
ened,” said La Chaise. ‘ Madame de Maintenon 
hates us, it is true; but she cannot do without us, 
and if she should even succeed in rising to the 
throne, where will ministers be found capable of 
—s out your plans ?” 

“ Colbert is dead, certainly; but Seignelay, his 
son, enjoys the widow Scarron’s favour.” 

“ Seignelay,” cried the priest ; “a fellow who 
thinks that together with his father’s fortune and 
name he has inherited his talents! Besides, J am 
to be discarded likewise, I suppose; and do Pass 
think, Monsieur de Louvois, that I shall yield to 
Madame de Maintenon my interests—~—I mean the 
interests of the church ?” 

Louvois was quite delighted at seeing La Chaise 
actually in a rage against the reigning favourite. 
“My reverend father,” said he, “ you have, I con- 
fess, communicated to me an ardour which I much 
needed; let us set to work directly, if you please, 
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and endeavour to counteract the impending danger. 
The principal point is, that his majesty may be con- 
vinced. how indispensable we both are to the sta- 
bility of his government.” 

“ Exactly, especially about the conversion of the 
heretics. How is Marillac getting on in Poitou?” 

“ Admirably,” answered Louvois. ‘ He is now 
billeting dragoons upon them. In his last letter to 
me he says: ‘I am continually warring against 
the Huguenots, who dare not answer the least word. 
We take them up by the bill, as you do snipes, and 
if they make the most insignificant noise about it, 
we have them marched off to Rochefort.’ ”’* 

* Zaus Deo!” ejaculated La Chaise, crossing 
himself. ‘France will soon be indeed a Christian 
country. Jansenism has perished, Arnauld is in 
exile at Brussels, and the other leaders of the party 
are at last silent. The Huguenots must be reduced 
to exactly the same condition.” 

“ Yet,” continued the secretary of state, as he 
handed over some papers to his interlocutor, “do 
not imagine that conversions are so numerous as 
you have perhaps heard it reported. These pro- 
testants prove extremely stubborn, I assure you.” 

“But the Marquis of Dangeau,” replied the 
priest, “ told me yesterday quite a different tale. 
The inhabitants of Oléron, Salins, and Sédan were 
converted to a man! Montauban, Lyons, after a 
deliberation in the town hall! Montpellier, Nismes, 
and their dioceses! fifty thousand souls from the 
district of Bordeaux! while the dioceses of Gap 
and Embrun would not even wait for the dra- 
goons !’"} 

Louvois burst into a fit of laughter. ‘ Those are 
Pélisson’s lists,” said he; “and you surely know 
that when an agent for conversion has en or 
twenty thousand livres at his disposal, he can 
always reckon upon a certain class of proselytes.” ¢ 

** Madame de Maintenon herself,’ continued La 
Chaise, “ asserted the correctness of what I have 
just been stating.” 

“* Madame de Maintenon, my reverend father, is 
interested, you are well aware, in these conversions. 
She speculates in the estates of our heretic bre- 
thren, and by purchasing at a very low price valu- 
able landed property, she has already amassed a 
fortune for one of her relatives.” 

* At all events,” answered the Jesuit, “ we must 
watch well over the prosperity of the church. 
Would it not be possible to excite the religious zeal 
of his majesty’s catholic subjects? . . .” 

“No, sir,” interrupted Louvois rather sharply, 
*T cannot allow of an appeal to the passions of the 
mob; and Marillac, whom I was just now praising 
for his good services, sometimes goes a little too 
far. Nay, I must request you to moderate the im- 
petuosity of Father La Rue. He lately headed the 
rabble which destroyed the protestant temple at 
Alencon.” 

“T hope, Monsieur le Marquis, that you will 
make some allowance for an excess of earnestness 
in the cause of religion. But I perceive,” continued 
La Chaise, rising, “ that it only wants half an hour 
to the time appointed for the meeting of the privy- 





* Nap. Peyrat, The Pastors in the Wilderness. 1852, Vol. i. 
. 95. 


+ See the Memoirs of Dangean, passim. 
t Pélisson-Fontanier, originally a protestant, had been in- 
volved in the downfall of Comptroller-general Fouquet, 





council. Let us at least have the start of our ad- 
versaries.” 

“ And render ourselves indispensable to Madame 
de Maintenon.” 

In saying these last words, Louvois took up his 
hat, and led Father La Chaise down stairs. They 
both jumped into his reverence’s carriage ; and ten 
minutes afterwards they were at the palace. 


Few careers, in the whole range of history, have 
been more remarkable than that of Francoise 
d’Aubigné, marchioness of Maintenon. She was 
the daughter of Constant d’Aubigné, who, at one 
time protestant and at another Roman catholic, 
had betrayed his father, the wonder-working cap- 
tain Théodore Agrippa. The old man in his wrath 
cursed his son, who, being pursued by his father’s 
malediction in the old world, made his escape into 
the new. There he died in misery, leaving behind 
him a daughter. The orphan returned to France, 
where she was received in a convent at Niort. 
More ambitious than handsome and witty, she left 
this place to become the wife of the poet Scarron, 
whose talent was disgraced by levity and pro- 
fligacy.* 

During the seventeenth century the most extra- 
ordinary ideas prevailed throughout France on the 
important subject of morality—ideas which had 
gradually crept in amidst the distractions of civil 
war. If we make an exception in favour of that 
small remnant ” existing in all ages and bearing 
its testimony to the truths of the gospel, society 
had sunk to the lowest ebb, perverting all ideas of 
right and wrong. Thus we find Madame Scarron 
courting the friendship of Ninon de Lenclos, the 
most notorious of all abandoned women ; thus, too, 
the witty Bautru used to say that “an honest man 
and a man of good morals are not identical.” + 

Such was the state of the fashionable world in 
France, when, after Scarron’s death, the widow of 
that obscene buffoon entered the household of 
Madame de Montespan, to take charge of the ille- 
gitimate children which this lady had borne to 
the king. It was from this position that Lou- 
vois and La Chaise promoted her to be Louis x1v’s 
companion. She was at that time about forty years 
of age; but her beauty was of that sort which de- 
fies the ravages of time, and awaits, before it fades, 
the ultimate triumph of the most colossal ambi- 
tion. She participated in Louvois’s hatred against 
Colbert, who, in the days of her adversity, had re- 
fused her a pension ; and her worldly sanctity was 
that of the Jesuits.f 

A celebrated lady belonging to the last century, 
Madame du Deffand, has given of Francoise Scar- 
ron a very good and just appreciation. Sir James 
Stephen is rather too severe when he says that she 
was “the very type of mediocrity out of place.” 
The woman who could rule Louis xrv must have 
possessed no ordinary powers. At the same time 
we must readily acknowledge that “her prudery, 
such as it was, served but to deepen the aversion 
which her intriguing, selfish, narrow-minded, and 
bigoted spirit excite and justify.’’§ 


It now remains that we should account for the 


* Peyrat, vol. i. p. 87. 

+ Guizot, Corneille et son Temps. 

t Peyrat, vol. i. . 87, 88. 

§ Sir James Stephen, essays, vol. i, p. 515. 
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opposition which we have hinted at, as existin: 
between Madame de Maintenon, Louvois, an 
Father La Chaise. The two last-named had 
wished the king not to have her as his wife. “It 
suited their purpose to have a grateful and obse- 
quious favourite, but not an independent and 
domineering queen. Therefore, when Louis xIv 
wished,to marry her, they did their best to turn 
the inflexible monarch from his purpose. On the 
other hand, when Madame de Maintenon triumph- 
ed, she insisted, as the first act of her revenge, on 
her two friends being witnesses of her clandestine 
marriage, which was celebrated at night, in the 
chapel of Fontainebleau, by Harlay, Archbishop of 
Paris. But she never forgave them her not hav- 
ing been recognised as queen of France.” 

Such were the unchristian feelings which actu- 
ated the five celebrated individuals now assembled 
in the council-room at Versailles. Louis xtv and 
Madame de Maintenon are too well known to need 
here any sketch even of their outward appearance; 
Louvois as he sat seemed divided between anxiety 
and contempt; Father La Chaise looked like what 
he was—a Jesuit. A fifth personage, as illustrious 
as Bossuet’s eloquence and his own sangui 
bigotry could make him—Chancellor Letellier— 
must be noticed. This minister had been reared 
in the service of Mazarin and the queen-regent 
during the troubles of the Fronde. He was a 
wily old man, full of smiling cruelty and truculent 
blandness. The violent plans which he craftily 
furthered at the council-board were, on his leaving 
it, still reflected in his long face, which resembled 
that of a hyena; and Count de Grammont used at 
that moment to compare him to “a polecat, which, 
after having just killed some fowl, goes on licking 
its bloody snout.” He might have compared his 
sons to two wild boars, always bristling and snarl- 
ing. One of these sons was Louvois. 

The king opened the sitting by making a few 
remarks on the success of the catholic missionaries 
in the south of France. Madame de Maintenon 
observed that the opposition which his majesty’s 
orders met with from those who were bound to 
execute them had become very serious. 

Father La Chaise knew well against whom this 
reproach was directed. Louvois, somewhat em- 
barrassed, rose and said: “ Sire, it is true that I 
have ordered M. de Marillac to be more cautious 
in his treatment of the heretics; but whilst I uni- 
formly recommend moderation and gentleness to 
your majesty’s lieutenants in the provinces, and to 
the clergymen intrusted with the several missions, 
I am, I believe, only acting according to your ma- 
jesty’s commands. The instructions given by Go- 
vernment in 1681, 1682, 1683, agree in enforcing, 
above all, justice and charity.” 

“ But, Monsieur de Louvois,” answered the 
king, “ Pélisson tells us that the Huguenots are of 
their own accord hastening towards their entire 
reconciliation with the church, and, consequently, 
every difficulty seems now quite cleared.” 

“ Pélisson’s lists, sire,” said Louvois, “are not 
always to be depended upon ; he allows his zeal to 
blind his judgment.” 

“Tush! tush!” interrupted Madame de Main- 
tenon; “I have spoken to M. de Seignelay on the 
subject, and he is of my opinion. A few more 
efforts, skilfully but promptly conducted, will give 
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to heresy the fatal blow. M. de Seignelay under- 
—_ to finish the work himself if your majesty 
sees fit.” 

Louvois did not expect so bold a step even from 
the favourite. is requires a little comment. 
The Colbert family, we may observe, had protected 
the protestants, and was considered as siding with 
Madame de Montespan. After the death of the 
queen, in 1683, the great Colbert, whose heart had 
been broken by Louvois, La Chaise, and Madame 
de Maintenon, speedily sunk into the grave. 
During his illness, Louis x1v having sent to in- 
quire about him, the minister in the agony of 
death answered, “I will hear no more of the 
king. Had I done for God what I have done for 
this man, I should be sure of my salvation ; and 
now I do not know what is to become of me.” * 

How painfully remarkable is such a confession ! 
How much in unison with what another illustrious 
statesman—Cardinal Wolsey—had acknowledged a 
century before ! 

We see, then, that several motives naturally 
ought to have predisposed Madame de Maintenon 
against Seignelay ; and yet mortified vanity and 
selfishness, the worst passions of the human heart, 
made her join for a moment with the son of her re- 
doubtable adversary Colbert, in order to ruin Lou- 
vois, whose political principles she thoroughly ad- 
mired. There was, however, opportunity yet for a 
high-minded minister to stand up boldly on be- 
half of the great doctrine of religious liberty, and 
to lay before a powerful monarch that truth which 
fawning courtiers and wicked place-hunters were 
constantly keeping from him! 

It has been often asserted, that if Louis xtv had 
accurately known the state, the dispositions, the 
feelings of his protestant subjects, the edict of 
Nantes would never have been revoked. This is 
quite possible, and we can imagine to some extent 
the impressions produced by an appeal directed 
to the judgment, the tenderness, and the good 
sense of the monarch. 

* Yes, sire,” Louvois should have said, “ my in- 
structions to your majesty’s lieutenants are uni- 
formly grounded upon moderation and gentleness. 
I constantly recommend to both protestants und 
catholics the strict observance of the laws. I will 
add that, attached as they are to a form of religion 
different from our own, I have ever found in the 
Huguenots loyal subjects and useful citizens. Be 
not deceived, sire, conversions are by no means so 
frequent as you are led to believe; and if in a few 
instances they seem to be the result of genuine 
conviction, the great majority of those who aban- 
don the faith of their forefathers are worthless 
mercenaries ; for a trifle they would sell their 
country, their souls, and their God! Let us, by 
maintaining your majesty’s protestant subjects in 
the full enjoyment of every civil and religious 
right, strengthen the prosperity of France; let us 
secure to your royal person the sincere attachment 
of earnest and devoted hearts !” 

How delightful it would have been to find Lou- 
vois advocating ideas such as these! But, alas! 
unprincipled, ambitious, proud, his sole object 
on the occasion of this cabinet council was to 
maintain favour with Louis xtv. Perceiving that 





* Peyrat, vol. i, p. 98, 
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the tide was set in against the Huguenots, he pro- 
mised immediately to destroy heresy by every 
possible means, and to insist upon measures of se- 
verity, if such were required, 

“If God spares the king,” said Madame de 
Maintenon, rising, “ there will be no more Hugue- 
nots in twenty years. Remember this, Monsieur 
de Louvois ; his majesty wishes those who aspire 
to the absurd glory of being the last in going over 
to his religion, to be driven to the last extremi- 
ties.”* 

So speaking, the powerful favourite withdrew. 

When the members of the privy council were 
alone with Louis x1v, Chancellor Letellier unfolded 
a rather large manuscript which he had brought 
in his official portfolio: “I shall now proceed, 
sire,” said he, “to the reading of the decree drawn 
up, conformably to your majesty’s commands, by 

. Bossuet, my lord the Archbishop of Paris, and 
myself. It will, I trust, effectually root out the 
last remnants of heresy, and accomplish all your 
majesty’s anxious and kind intentions towards the 
church.” 

This decree, composed of eleven articles, was 
nothing else than the revocation of the edict of 


Nantes. Louvois, Letellier, and La Chaise signed 
it. On getting down his pen, the chancellor blas- 
phemously exclaimed: “ Lord, now lettest thou 


thy servant depart in peace, for my eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” 

On the same day, the parliament registered the 
new law, and persecution assumed throughout 
France an unwonted energy. 

The reader of history will not require to be told 
how disastrously the blow recoiled upon the best 
interests of France; how hundreds of thousands 
of its best subjects emigrated to foreign lands; 
and how the measure proved the precursor of those 
terrible calamities which shook the gigantic power 
of the haughty Louis to its very centre. 





DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE WATER SNAIL 
AND THE STICKLEBACK. 


We have been favoured, by Mr. Warington of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, with a copy of an interesting 
and instructive paper, which was intended to 
have been read by him at the last meeting of the 
British Association in Belfast, but which has since 
been communicated by him to the “Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History” for October, 1852. 
Independently of the pleasing interest of the facts 
communicated in the paper, we commend it to the 
notice of our readers, as pointing out a simple and 
innocent source of enjoyment to be derived from 
the observation of the habits of animal life. 

My object in bringing the accompanying obser- 
vations before the public is to endeavour to direct, 
more in detail than I have hitherto been able to 
do, the attention of naturalists, and those who take 
a delight and pleasure in the study of God’s won- 
derful and glorious works, to a very simple means 
of easily investigating the habits and economy of 





* Peyrat, vol. i, p. 89. Letters of Madame de Maintenon. 








all those numerous classes of animal and vegetable 
life that are capable of being brought within the 
limited precincts of the small water-cases I have 
elsewhere described.* And when I state that 
these observations have been made by one most 
ignorant on the subject of natural history, and a 
perfect tyro in this field of research, as the details 
of this communication will fully demonstrate ; 
when I mention also that they have been made at 
leisure intervals of very short duration, snatched 
as an amusement and as opportunities occurred 
from the weightier matters of professional busi- 
ness; I . that it may encourage others to 
follow in the same most interesting course of 
investigation, when, aided by a little perseverance, 
on J may insure for themselves an abundant re- 
ward. 

The Water-Snail. This important element, in 
all the cases where the removal of the decaying 
vegetable matter, or the growth of Conferve, is 
necessary to enable the generality of fish to live 
healthily, offers to our consideration some very 
interesting phenomena. In commencing my ex- 
periments in the early part of 1849, I had em- 
ployed the Limnea stagnalis for this purpose, but 
was soon obliged to substitute some less voracious 
inhabitant for my small domain, for I found that 
as it grew in size its appetite increased to an enor- 
mous extent, and the plants were punished most 
severely, the leaves of the Vallisneria spiralis 
being bitten quite through ; and if the snails were 
in too large a number, the whole of the vegetatiow 
was rapidly removed ; other varieties of the Lim- 
nea were consequently introduced at an early 
period, namely Z. auricularia and L. glutinosa, 
as also Physa fontinalis, Bithinia tentaculata, 
Planorbis corneus, and P. carinata. These last 
two varieties have been found highly serviceable, 
as from the cornuated formation of their shell and 
small mouth, the fish cannot so readily get them 
out to feed upon. With the Z. auricularia and L. 
glutinosa this is easily effected, in consequence of 
the large aperture of their shell; and if the fish 
fails in his endeavours by a sudden attack to shake 
the snail out, he will attempt to suck it from its 
retreat, as is the case with the gold-fish; with the 
minnow (Leuciscus Phoxinus), however, it is 
different, as the smallness of its size renders this 
manceuvre impossible, unless the snail be very 
minute; it has recourse therefore to another and 
quite as efficient a means of obtaining its object, 
and I have seen these beautiful little fellows seize 
on their prey and shake it, as a terrier dog would 
a rat, between a piece of the rock-work and the 
glass, until they have broken its thin and delicate 
shell to pieces, and, having effected this to their 
satisfaction, quietly consume their victim. 

It will be seen from these facts, that the snails 
will require to be renewed at intervals, particularly 
as I have previously shown that the increase of 
the snail by its eggs, which are deposited in 7 
large quantities, is entirely prevented by the fis 
consuming them the instant they exhibit signs of 
locomotion. 

These water-snails have the extraordinary power 
of moving along the surface of the water with 





* Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society, vol. iii. p. 52; 
and Garden Companion for January, 1852. 
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great rapidity with their shells downward, the foo 
being attached as it were to the atmospheric air. 
The Planorbdis also can fix itself, without any 
apparent means of attachment, by its side to the 
flat surface of the glass, and will remain thus for 
several days. 

In watching the movements of the Limnee, I 
was for some time under the impression that they 
had a power of swimming or sustaining themselves 
in the water, as they would rise from the bottom 
of the pond, a portion of the rock-work, or a leaf 
of the plants, and float for ‘a considerable period, 
—_ out of their shells, without any apparent 
ai ment, and, by the contortions and gyrations 
of their body and shell, move some little distance, 
in a horizontal direction, from the point which 
they had left. On more carefully watching this 
phenomenon, however, I found they were attached 
by a thread or web, which was so transparent as 
to be altogether invisible, and which they could 
elongate in a similar way to the spider ; they also 

ssessed the power of returning upon this thread 

y gathering it up as it were, and thus drawing 
themselves back to the point which they had quit- 
ted. These facts were clearly proved in the fol- 
lowing manner. A Limnea stagnalis had glided 
its way along a young and short leaf of the Val- 
lisneria which terminated below the surface of the 
water, and having reached the extremity launched 
itself off from it; after moving about with a sort 
of swimming or rolling motion in a horizontal di- 
rection for some time it lowered itself gradually, 
and in effecting this the long flexible leaf of the 
Vallisneria was bent with an undulating motion, 
corresponding exactly with every movement of the 
snail, clearly showing that it had a firm attach- 
ment to the extremity of the leaf. On another 
occasion a LZ. glutinosa gradually rose from the 
surface of a piece of submersed rock, and when at 
the distance of about 3 or 4 inches from it stayed 
its progress, floating about in a circumscri 
horizontal direction for some time; at last it rose 
suddenly and rapidly to the surface, evidently from 
the rupture of its thread of attachment, The 
most convincing proof, however, of this fact that I 
can perhaps adduce, and one that I have often 
repeated with all the before-mentioned Limnea, is 
that when the snail has been some inches distant 
from the supposed point of attachment, a rod or 
stick has been carefully introduced, and slowly 
drawn on one side between them in a horizontal 
direction, and by this means the snail can be made 
to undulate to and fro, obeying exactly the move- 
ment of the rod: this requires to be done very 
gently, as, if too much force is used, the web is 
broken, and the snail rises rapidly to the surface. 

The next subject of interest which I wish to call 
attention to is— 

The Stickleback, Gasterosteus leiurus. This 
most beautiful little creature has afforded a subject 
for much interesting observation for some time 
past, and I fear that what I have to offer will 
prove very much a repetition of what has already 
been published on the subject. As, however, the 
proceedings and observations of those who dare 
not rank themselves in the class of naturalists, 
sometimes from their want of knowledge, cause 
circumstances to arise which would not otherwise 
occur, so in the present case my failures through 
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my own ignorance may develope some new points 
in the economy of these small fry. Mr. Edwards 
of Shoreditch, whose London garden pond has 
afforded much interesting matter to many micro- 
scopists, informs me, in a note dated August 27, 
1852, that it is about fourteen years since he first 
noticed the fact of the stickleback building a nest, 
guarding the spawn, and defending the young 
ones; no publication, however, of these obser- 
vations seems to have taken place. Since that 
period, the facts have been published by M. Coste 
in France in 1847, and quite lately by Mr. Kina- 
han,* in a paper laid before the Dublin Natural 
History Society. 

My observations in the miniature ponds com- 
menced in May, 1851, when, having received from 
a friend at Mitcham several of these little fish, 
male and female, the latter being full of spawn, 
they were introduced to their new abode. A 
curious scene followed: the male fish immediately 
took up certain positions, the strongest apparently 
having the first choice, which they maintained 
against all intruders, and a species of border war- 
fare was continually maintained across the pre- 
scribed boundaries of each, and although at times 
driven out by a fierce attack from a stronger fish, 
yet, immediately the battle had ceased, they return- 
ed to their previous position, which they defended 
most vigorously. ese battles were at times 
most desperate, for these puny combatants would 
fasten tight on each other for several seconds, 
tumbling over and over, until their strength ap- 
peared completely exhausted. If there were more 
fish present than there were positions for, they 
fared most grievously, being driven altogether 
into one corner of the pond, from which they ven- 
tured forth only to be driven back again on all 
sides, where they were continually exposed to the 
attacks of their companions. 

The day after they had been placed in their new 
domain, the strongest of the male fish was observed 
most busily employed gathering small ligneous 
fibres from different parts of the pond, and carry- 
ing them in its mouth to one particular spot, 
where he appeared to force them into the sand and 
gravel with his nose. Being perfectly unacquaint- 
ed at the time with the fact of this little creature 
building a nest, I watched him more pepe 
He had selected a spot behind a piece of rock- 
work, almost hidden from view at the front of the 
case and towards the room; but on looking down 
from the top of the water I could perceive that he 
had already constructed a small hole as round as a 
ring and with a good broad margin to it, formed 
of the materials he had been so industriously col- 
lecting, and on which he appeared to have placed 
numerous particles of sand and small pebbles. 
This spot he guarded with the utmost jealousy, 
continually starting forth from his position and 
attacking the other fish with most extraordin 
fury. The desperate ferocity with which this fi 
attacked the others, and the continued turmoil the 
whole pond was kept in, determined me to do a most 
absurd act, which my want of knowledge of the 
subject at the time had prevented mfy foresee- 
ing, but which I instantly afterwards regretted, 
namely, to remove this fish from the pond. I 





* Zoologist for July, 1852, 
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therefore caught it in a small muslin net, and 
without the slightest trouble, as he attacked the 
net the instant it was introduced. But what was 
the consequence? No sooner was he removed 
from the water than the other fish darted to the 
spot he had been protecting, pulled forth a mass 
of eggs which had been deposited there, and which 
I had not previously seen, tore it to pieces among 
them, and devoured it before I had time even to 
shake my prisoner out of his confinement ; however, 
it taught me a fact in natural history, and it may 
perhaps be novel to others. So ended my ex- 
perience of 1851. 

Now I think it will be evident from what I have 
stated that these eggs must have been deposited 
by the female fish, and the nest made around them 
afterwards; and this I think was also the case 
with the fish experimented on this year by my 
friend Mr. Gratton, who had a fine brood of young 
sticklebacks hatched after fourteen or fifteen days, 
the nest being formed immediately after the intro- 
duction of the fish. 

The appearance of the male fish during this 
spawning period is beautiful beyond description. 
The eye is of the most splendid green colour, 
having a perfectly metallic lustre, like the green 
feathers of some species of humming-bird. The 
throat and belly are of a bright crimson, the back 
of an ashy green, and the whole fish appears as 
though it were somewhat translucent and glowed 
with an internal incandescence : his ferocity during 
this period is extraordinary. How so small a crea- 
ture can bear up so long under such a state of 
apparent excitement appears marvellous. Later 
in the year the colours slightly change, the back 
becomes more of a green tint, the throat and belly 
of a paler red, and all the glowing appearance sub- 
sides. The female fish is of a brown colour on the 
back, the eye also brown and the belly white. 

I now pass on to the present year, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing the nest built from the very 
commencement and though all its stages. The 
place selected for the nest was the bare flat top of 
a piece of oolite, where it formed a right angle by 
resting against the glass partition which separated 
two of these ponds, in one of which were kept four 
minnows and two small eels, and in the second the 
sticklebacks which form the subject of this obser- 
vation. In this the male fish commenced gradually 
to deposit and accumulate his materials. I will 
endeavour to give in detail the exact description of 
his proceedings while I had the opportunity of 
watching him, avoiding as much as possible the 
repetition of his operations; for as each loose fibre 
or small piece of material was brought singly to 
the chosen spot, the same routine would be gone 
through over and over again. Now he arrives 
with a large fibre in his mouth, deposits it, re-ar- 
ranges the whole of the materials, eat accumu- 
lated, with his mouth, removing one fibre to this 
place and another to that, and departs on his search 
for more. Now he returns carrying a small piece 
of gravel, which is carefully placed on part of the 
fibres as it were to keep them down; he then 
draws himself slowly over the whole and is off 
again. Now he brings another fibre, which he dibs 
in with his snout so as to make it interlace with 
the others; then he attemps to interlace in the 
same way the fibrous rootlet of a Lemna which is 
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growing above his head, but which, the instant he 
thinks he has fastened and loosens his hold of, rises 
again by its expanded lobe to the surface; this 
fibre appears to be well fitted for his purpose, for 
he repeats his attempts to fix it among his glean- 
ings over and over again. Now he is busy i 
a circular hole in the middle of the accumulated 
materials with his snout; a piece of the fibre is 
next taken out from the mass, projected from his 
mouth, watched as it falls very aunty through the 
water ; then, as it proves too light for his purpose, 
it is again seized, carried to some distance, and 
projected away, and he is off to re-arrange the 
remainder, carefully tucking in the ends with his 
snout; he then draws himself slowly across the 
whole and is off again. Now he catches a sight of 
the female fish, pursues her with great rapidity, 
seizes her by the tail and by the lateral spine, but 
she escapes his grasp and conceals herself behind 
the rock-work. Again he conveys more material 
to the nest, and the next journey is again laden with 
another small piece of gravel; the whole is then 
slightly shaken, then compressed, and he is off 
again; thus he conveys without cessation decayed 
rootlets, gravel, sand, and whatever material he 
can find that will answer his purpose. But I must 
observe that their specifie gravity is continually 
tested: thus, having found what appears a suita- ~ 
ble fibre, it is carried a little way, then projected 
to a short distance from his mouth and watched as 
it falls: if it falls rapidly, it is again seized and 
carried direct to the nest; if more slowly, it is 
tried again in the same manner; and if it then 
proves too light, it is abandoned altogether and 
another selected. If a piece is found better fitted 
for his structure than what he has already obtained, 
it is rapidly conveyed to the spot; much alteration 
in the arrangement of the materials takes place, 
so as apparently to dispose of the new prize to the 
best advantage, and it is only after continued and 
indefatigable perseverance that he succeeds in re- 
arranging them to his wishes. If there should be 
any strong fibre which he has a difficulty in caus- 
ing to remain in the position he requires, a small 
quantity of sand is brought in his mouth and 
adroitly placed on the top of it to keep it down; 
if this does not effect the purpose desired so as to 
please him, the refractory piece is taken out and 
rejected altogether. At times he or hovers 
close over the surface of the nest, and throws his 
whole body into a curious and rapid vibratory mo- 
tion, by which he causes a rapid current of water 
to be projected on the materials, as though it were 
to prove their stability; and when this operation 
is performed, the lighter particles and light mud 
are as it were fanned or winnowed out by the 
generated current, and may be seen floating away: 
this operation will also explain the reason for test- 
ing the gravity of the materials before they are 
used. Another very curious operation is the action 
of drawing his body slowly over the surface of the 
materials which form the nest. I believe that at 
this time he excretes a glutinous matter, which 
acts as a species of cement and tends to keep the 
materials together, at the same time that the pres- 
sure of his body may render them more compact. 
If during this time any other male fish makes 
his appearance, he is chased with the utmost fero- 
city and driven to conceal himself in any cranny 
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which he can find; should, however, another fish 
be also building, desperate battles ensue whenever 
they approach each other’s position, or chance to 
meet while collecting their materials. 

The whole time occupied in accumulating these 
materials for the nest was about four hours, during 
which interval a goodly quantity had been ob- 
tained ; and a small opening appeared to he care- 
fully constructed near each end of the mass, the 
use of which will be now explained. All having 
been apparently arranged for the female fish to 
spawn, and the operations of fanning out the light 
particles, the improving their order, the dibbing in 
the ends, the loading them with additional sand, 
and the consolidation of them as described fully 
effected, and the whole reviewed carefully for se- 
veral days in succession, as it were awaiting the 
coming of the female, on her appearance the fol- 
lowing curious scene ensued. The female fish 
came out of her hiding-place, her attention being 
fixed apparently on the nest, when immediately 
the male became as it were mad with delight; he 
darted round her in every direction, then to his 
accumulated materials, slightly adjusted them, fan- 
ned them, and then back again in an instant; this 
was repeated several times ; as she did not advance 
to the nest, he endeavoured to push her in that di- 
rection with his snout; this not succeeding, he 
took her by the tail and by the side spine and tried 
to pull her to the spot, then back to the nest, and 
having examined the two small openings alluded 
to, he thrust his nose in at the lower and gradually 
drew himself under the whole of the materials, 
making his exit at the opposite one, as though to 
prove to her that everything was prepared for her 
spawning. These manceuvres, however, failed in 
their purpose ; she examined the nest several times; 
but the appearance of the minnows, etc., moving 
about on the other side of the glass partition 
against which the nest had been formed, I believe 
deterred her from depositing her eggs there, and 
she afterwards spawned elsewhere. The nest which 
had cost so much trouble was ultimately abandoned, 
and was gradually dispersed by the snails. 

There are several other interesting particulars 
regarding the habits of the several fish, etc., which 
IT have had the opportunity of experimenting with, 
and which may form the subject of some future 
memoranda. I would merely remark in conclu- 
sion, that I have, after many difficulties and fail- 
ures, succeeded in keeping sea-water perfectly clear 
for upwards of six months, and that I have for the 
last five weeks had several sea anemones living in 
it which at present appear extremely healthy, and 
the water has not been disturbed for the last four- 
teen days. My great difficulty in the midst of 
London has been to obtain materials to work with. 





AN ANECDOTE FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Wuen the first settlers arrived in Van Diemen’s 
Land they found a fruitful soil, fine climate, spark- 
ling streams, and most picturesque country, but a 
total absence of all the cattle, fruits, and flowers 
they had been accustomed to in their native land. 
There was much to remind them that they were in 
a far and distant land: summer at Christmas; the 
sun in the north ; strange stars in the south; the 





trees and shrubs constantly green ; trees shedding 
their bark instead of their , reo the kangaroo 
hopping on two legs instead of walking on four ; 
animals that can neither be called fish, flesh, nor 
fowl; cherries with the stone on the outside; flies 
that captured spiders, and many other wonders ; 
but no corn, wine, nor oil. 

Therefore, before the settlers could even com- 
mence farming, it was necessary to procure seed 
for the ground, and some imported one kind of 
seed and some another; others introduced cattle 
and sheep ; others, horses and dogs, pigs, goats, and 
poultry. After the first urgent wants had been met, 
many of the settlers who followed brought stock 
of improved kinds—mettled racers, prize cart- 
horses, Devon cows, Saxon sheep. Others, again, 
took pains to introduce favourite or fancy animals, 
birds, ete.; pigeons, deer, pheasants, canaries, rab- 
bits, and a host of other kinds: rats and mice fol- 
lowed unbidden. Others were careful to intro- 
duce some favourite flower, the offspring of their 
own dear lamented garden at home. 

In this way has this distant colony been furnished 
with all the comforts and luxuries of civilized life. 
It was quite amusing to witness the efforts of some 
to render this land like England, taking great pains 
to localize that which never could find a home at the 
antipodes—larks, linnets, blackbirds, and other poor 
unfortunate creatures, to whom liberty in Van Die- 
men’s Land was death. 

The efforts of two individuals in this respect have 
been attended with widely different results, little 
anticipated by the one party at least ; and as their 
acts forcibly illustrate the great difference betwixt 
a wise action and a foolish one, I have been led to 
record the facts in order that we (the young espe- 
cially) may ponder before we undertake anything 
new: and may the following account of the intro- 
duction of bees and thistles into Van Diemen’s 
Land be a lasting remembrance. 

A gentleman named Dr. Wilson, who had made 
several voyages to Van Diemen’s Land, had observed 
that there were not any bees producing honcy; 
he therefore, on one of his voyages, took with him 
a hive of bees. It was placed on deck, and the little 
voyagers were liberally supplied with moist sugar ; 
and I understand the bees Ahad perfect liberty, and 
however far they might have flown across the 
watery waste, always returned to the hive, and 
were conveyed 16,000 miles to Hobart Town. Dr. 
Wilson generously placed the hive at the disposal 
of Governor Arthur. It was placed in Government 
Garden; and so abundant was the food, and so 
adapted the climate to the bees, that I was told 
that a single hive of bees would produce twenty 
stocks in a year, the first swarms each yielding new 
swarms. The governor politely presented his friends 
with hives of bees, so that, in a very few seasons, 
most gardens in the colony were furnished with 
them. 

I still recollect the very pleasing sensation pro- 
duced in my mind when I first saw and heard the 
bee in Van Diemen’s Land. It was Sunday, and I 
had retired to a shady walk in a garden in the 
country for study and meditation. An unusual 
sound struck my ear—familiar, though not imme- 
diately remembered. I sought for the little hum- 
ming insect, when, to my great surprise and delight, 
I discovered a bee: it was gathering honey from 
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the blossoms of the gooseberry. Wow the bee is 
found in all the settled districts of the colony. In 
summer, many swarms are found in the bush, and 
large quantities of honey are frequently found in 
the hollow trees. It is so plentiful that, in the 
summer season, it may be bought for fourpence 

r pound; and it is probable that, before long, 
fenn will form a staple article of commerce, 
and thus assist to enrich the colony. 

An emigrant from Scotland, proud of his na- 
tionality, brought with him to the colony a packet 
of thistle-seed : and as soon as he had settled upon 
his grant of land, he scattered the seed around his 
dwelling, and the emblem of his native land was 
soon manifest in its forbidden grandeur. Great 
was the admiration of his friends and countrymen, 
and some almost wept as the thistle brought back 
to their memory the scenes of their own dear 
fatherland. The seed was liberally supplied to 
friends far and near, and soon the down was seen 
soaring over the hills of Tasmania, bearing the seed 
in its flight, and the thistle was no longer a stranger 
in this our adopted country, But, mark the result ! 
The thistle soon manifested himself an usurper, and 
took possession of the soil to the exclusion of the 
native grasses and herbs. In a very few years the 
colonists began to take the alarm. Large paddocks 
were overgrown with the pernicious weed ; and not 
only was the pasture-land destroyed, but, in some 
cases, the land became inaccessible to man or beast, 
and in autumn the seeds mounted in the air looking 
like snow, and I have seen the grass perfectly white 
with the down. The mischief is tania and 
the thistle will never be extirpated in Van Diemen’s 


Land, while the curse pronounced upon the ground 
for Adam’s sake is inflicted ; and some think that 
the thistle will usurp the vast plains of Australia, 
as its congener has the pampas of South America. 
Now contrast these two actions in their results 
—the introduction of a hive of bees, and the intro- 


duction of a packet of thistle-seed. 

Take my own case as an illustration. Without 
expense or trouble on my part—for any old chest 
or cask serves for a hive—the bees collect me honey 
and wax. In the autumn we take as much honey 
as furnishes our table, and the children use it pro- 
fusely all the year round, and the refuse makes 
admirable vinegar. But the thistle is an intolerable 
nuisance». Mine is considered a small farm, being 
only 2000 acres. Of course the principal part of 
the land is used as a sheep-walk. I have only oc- 
cupied it for six years, and when I entered upon it 
the thistles were by no means so numerous as on 
the neighbouring estates; yet, during the last six 
years, I have, for four months in spring and sum- 
mer in each year, devoted many days to its extir- 
pation ; some weeks, each six days: and sometimes 
with one man, and occasionally the whole establish- 
ment, I would take the field against the prickly 
enemy; and this day, the 16th of January, 1851, 
I and my eldest son have had a weary walk, making 
a circuit of at least a dozen miles, peeping into and 
examining every dell and nook, for the sullen gen- 
tleman, armed at all points, likes a retired quiet 
spot to luxuriate in unmolested. Some hundreds 
have we this day destroyed, and there are yet many 
hills and valleys to examine; but one retired spot, 
formed by a bend of the river, quite dispirited us, 
and the task of destroying hundreds of tall weeds 





is left for another day. Still my labour is each year 
to be again begun, for my careless neighbours 
supply me with abundance of seed. 

ow, my friends, weigh well what may be the 
result of your actions, even of what you may deem 
a trifling one; for this is certain, each of your 
actions is either right or wrong. The one will 
produce health and sweetness; the other labour 
and sorrow ; and no power can recall an act.. All 
the powers of the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s 
Land could not destroy the bees or extitpate the 
thistle. The importation of bees was an act of 
benevolence ; the importation of the thistle had its 
origin in pride and folly. So it is with human 
actions in general. We are ever sowing seeds of 
some kind—seeds which at a future period will 
produce fruits of a decided character for good or 
for evil. Well may we take the warning:—“ Be 
not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever 
aman soweth, that shall he also reap. For he 
that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption ; but he that soweth to the spirit, shall of 
the spirit reap life everlasting.” How unspeakabl 
important is it, under the consciousness of guilt 
which such a solemn passage must awaken in every 
reflecting mind, to ask the questions :—Have my 
sins been covered by an appropriating faith in the 
atonement of Christ? Have I sought in prayer 
and received the renewing influences of his Holy 
Spirit? And do I, animated by love and gratitude, 
and aided by Divine grace, strive to sow no longer 
to the flesh, but to the spirit ? 





Tue Finerr or Gop.—The late Sir Evan Nepean, 
when under-secretary of state, related to a friend of his, 
that one night he had the most unaccountable wakefulness 
that could be imagined. He was in perfect health, had 
dined early and moderately, had no care, nothing to brood 
over, and was perfectly self-possessed. Still he could not 
sleep, and from eleven till two in the morning had never 
closed an eye. It was summer, and twilight was far ad- 
vanced ; and, to dissipate the ennwi of his wakefulness, he 
resolved to rise and breathe the morning air in the park. 
There he saw nothing but sleepy sentinels, whom he rather 
envied. He passed the Home-office several times, and at 
last, without any particular object, resolved to let himself 
in with his pass key. The book of entries of the day before 
lay open on the table, and in sheer listlessness he began to 
read. The first thing appalled him—‘A reprieve to be 
seut to York for the coiners ordered for execution the next 
day.” It struck him that he had no return to his order to 
send the reprieve; and he searched the minutes, but could 
not find it. In alarm he went to the house of the chief 
clerk, who lived in Downing-street, knocked him up (it was 
then long past three), and asked him if he knew anything 
of the reprieve being sent. In greater alarm, the chief 
clerk could not remember. “You are scarcely awake,” 
said Sir Evan; “ collect yourself; it must have been sent.” 

The chief clerk said he did now recollect he had sent it to 
the clerk of the crown, whose business it was to forward it. 

“ Good,” said Sir E. ; “but have you his receipt and cer- 
tificate that it is gone ?” ——“ No!” 

“Then come with me to his house; we must find him, 
though it is so early.” It was now four, and the clerk of 
the crown lived in Chancery-lane. There was no hackney- 
coach, and they almost ran. The clerk of the crown had a 
country house, and meaning to have a long holiday, he was 
at that moment stepping into his gig to go to his vi 
Astonished at the visit of the under-secretary at such an 
hour, he was still more so at his business, 

With an exclamation of horror, cried the clerk of the 
crown, “The reprieve is locked up in my desk!” It was 
brought. Sir Evan sent to the post-office for the trustiest 
and fleetest express, and the reprieve reached York at the 
moment the unhappy people were ascending the cart. 



































